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ing, caused its early suppression. The point is that if
Ataturk felt the need of this striking modification, it can-
not be said that the Turkish system has necessarily
solved the problem of free government in the complex3
interdependent, industrialized community of the twen-
tieth century. A further experiment inaugurated' in
1939, of an opposition group of twenty-one Party mem-
bers within the party\ is interesting perhaps for securing
concentrated criticism, but it is no alternative to the
technique of renewing leadership and securing by regu-
lar elections a genuine verdict on, the results of govern-
ment which has been of the essence of free party govern-
ment in the West.
It is perhaps too early to judge whether Ataturk set up
a system to outlast him. His successor. President Ismet
Inonii, is a great statesman and administrator; there
has been no change in policy. Industrialization, edu-
cation, the development of agriculture are continuing
along the lines laid down by Ataturk. But in a system
which depended to so overwhelming an extent on the
personality of one man, it is questionable whether the
same energy and drive and initiative can run through
the state. There have been certain traces of a slacken-
ing of effort. Firms working in Turkey complain of the
time taken to secure the ratification of contracts and the
delay of bureaucratic methods, all of which have in-
creased since the death of Ataturk, It is difficult to judge
without a very detailed knowledge of the inner work-
ings of the administration, but it may perhaps be sur-
mised that the bureaucratic tendencies of a single-party
system are held in check by the energy and direction of
an outstanding leader such as Ataturk, but that under
fess gifled men the inherent defects of the system are
more apparent. Turkey has not therefore solved the prob-
lem of&ee goramacnt in a planned economy. On the
other hand, neither the system nor the ideas behind it
are 90 rigid that new developments and new adaptations